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HECTOR OVERCOME BY THE CONTENTS OF STAUNTON’S LETTER, 


THE INDIAN NABOB: miles behind us, and our horses as well as ourselves 
OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. needed both refreshment and rest. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—MORE PAINFUL DISCLOSURES. “* We will stop here, if the Sahib Dare pleases,” 
THE sun was risen high above the horizon before | said my guide, as we entered what would have 
we halted ; by this time Agra was at least thirty | seemed to uninstructed eyes a plantation of con- 
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siderable size, but which was in reality but the 
extension of a single banian tree, the self-rooted 
down-shoots of which almost rivalled the parent 
trunk ; and, quitting our saddles, we prepared for 
our morning meal—a very simple one, for our 
united commissariat stores consisted only of a few 
pounds of rice and biscuits. 

You may readily imagine, Archie, that, though 
I had yet found no opportunity of coming to an 
explanation with Maazulla, not the moving inci- 
dent of the previous evening, nor my separation 
from my good old friend, nor my natural anxiety 
for his safety, nor our hurried retreat from Agra, 
had banished from my mind thoughts of Zillah. 
Let me confess, however, that when my useful 
moonshee, having constituted himself cook, placed 
before me a smoking mess of rice on a broad palm 
leaf,* and then set me a good example by gravely 
commencing an attack on a similar portion he had 
prepared for himself, I was willing to forego fur- 
ther speech until our repast was ended. ‘Then I 
began :— 

‘“* Maazulla, you have something to say to me 
about about Calcutta.” 

* T have a letter for the Sahibz4da, which I was 
to put into his hands only ;” and he drew from 
his vest a small packet which he gave to me. 

That I eagerly burst it open, and as eagerly 
looked for the signature when I saw that the 
handwriting was strange and unfamiliar to me, 
you may easily guess, Archie. 

“ Lewis Staunton! Pshaw! what do I care 
for Lewis Staunton ? or what can he have to write 
to me about ?” was the first exclamation that rose 
I may as well explain, Archie, that 


to my lips. 
this Staunton was one of the young men who went 
out at the same time with myself, and in the same 
ship which conveyed me to India, but with whom 


I had never formed any close intimacy. He was 
just one of those gay and thoughtless young fel- 
lows so frequently met with, who seem to think 
that amusement should be the entire business of 
life, or who are determined to make it so; and it 
was a happy circumstance in my history that my 
connection with Mr. Dalzell had taken me out of 
the range of the influence which might otherwise 
have been gradually exerted on me by such cha- 
racters. 

“ Heroic namesake of him of Troy,” the letter 
began; and then he went on to say, that having 
received intimation that Maazulla was bound on a 
mission which would bring him into communica- 
tion with me, he (Staunton) would trouble me with 
a few lines. Starting from this, the writer, in his 
rattling way, informed me of the alarm which had 
seized on the entire community at Caleutta, and 
of the means of defence adopted by the authorities 
against the threatened invasion. All this I knew; 





* Palm leaves in India serve a variety of useful purposes. 
They make, as Hector Dare found, very excellent extempore 
lates and dishes. One species of palm (the palmyra) fur- 
nishes leaves on which writing is generally performed by the 
natives. ‘The letters are first traced with a style or needle, 
without any ink; and the whole is afterwards smeared over 
with a pigment, which can be rubbed off from the general 
surface of the leaf, but which remains in the traces made by 
the style.” Another species of this tree (the great fan palm) 
“* which is not unfrequent upon the low and warm shores in 
the south, is the most majestic of the family; one leaf will 
afford shelter to a dozen men, or entirely roof one side of a 
cottage.’ 


and there was nothing in the communication which 
differed from the information we had received 
from Maazulla, except in the light and jocular 
manner in which it was conveyed. Staunton 
seemed, in fact, to think it would be “a good 
bit of fun”—I think that was the term he used— 
to vary the monotony of his desk-work by trying 
his hand at soldiering, as was likely would be the 
case. 

But the pith of my correspondent’s letter was 
in a long postscript, to which I at length attained 
only by wading through another page or two of 
almost unintelligible nonsense. I believe that I 
should have put the letter into the fire which had 
cooked our rice, with another indignant “ Pshaw!” 
if I had not seen the name of Mason in the con- 
cluding part of it. You may suppose that this 
called back my attention, and I read something 
like what follows. 

“ T have not finished yet, though. I have been 
regularly done, served out, bamboozled, Dare, and 
by that Lieutenant Mason you made so much of 
in coming out. You know he wanted to intro- 
duce cards and dice on ship-board (or if you don’t 
know it, Z do), but the captain wouldn’t allow 
gambling, he said. Well, since you went away 
from here, and he came—you know we some of us 
kept it up pretty merrily before, though you 
wouldn’t have anything to do with us; and no 
simpleton you, either ; for they may say what they 
like, there are some things that are sweet enough 
at first, but plaguey bitter afterwards—but where 
was I? Oh, well, this Mason—” and then my 
correspondent proceeded to tell, in very strong lan- 
guage, how Mason had gambled at the Factory, 
and, either by superior knowledge of the art, or 
by extraordinary luck, or by downright cheating 
—which latter poor Staunton averred to be the 
case—had succeeded in enriching himself at the 
expense of the thoughtless youths of the Factory. 

* As for me, Dare,” continued the writer, “ the 
best thing that can happen to me is to full upon 
the field of battle, for I am as wretched and 
miserable as a fellow can be. All my money 
is gone—‘ the handsome Lieutenant,’ as some 
here call Mason, has taken eare of that ; and I am 
horribly in debt besides. And there is the end of 
my fine prospects in coming out to India. India! 
I wish it had been sunk fifty fathoms deep in the 
sea, before I had set my foot on it. And then 
there’s my poor mother at home, who thinks I 
must soon be as rich as a Jew or a nabob, and who 
screwed out her last guinea almost, to fit me out 
like a gentleman, as she said, and talked about my 
good fortune, to hide her broken heart when she 
parted with me! I have been a fool, Dare, and 
a rascal, and a wretch; and all through that dis- 
reputable friend of yours. 

“ IT would have called Mason out, only Bartram 
(you remember him—a puritanical sort of fellow, 
you know) persuaded me not ; and besides, to tell 
you the truth, I—I—well, I didn’t like the thought 
of biting the ground in that way, for Mason is 
a dead shot, they say. 

* And there’s a fellow that came here from 
Cossimbazar—an Irish sergeant—who has let 
some of us into all the ins and outs of Mason. 
The Irishman was Mason’s servant, but they 
quarrelled, and now ” and then the letter went 
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on to tell me what I had already learned from 
Sergeant Carrick, as you may remember, Archie. 
Then it proceeded :— 

* And I have something else to tell you, Dare. | 
Now, I suppose if you were here, you would ‘ call 
me out’ for breathing a word on the subject: I 
don’t mind; if I am not killed beforehand in the 
row we are going to have, you may call me out | 
for it if you like when you get back here, if you 
find I don’t tell you true , 

I proceeded as far as this, Archie, with tolerable 
composure ; but when, a few lines on, I read that | 
my friend Mason had established himself not only 
as a constant visitor, but as a confidential friend 
in the house of Mr. Dalzell—that he had con- 
stituted himself Zillah’s champion, and openly 
declared himself her admirer—that he had as | 
openly held me up to ridicule, and laughed my 
pretensions to scorn—that every day he accom- | 
panied Zillah in her rides and drives, boated with 
her on the Hooghly, and was treated by her with 
marked attention—that the lady superintendent of 
Mr. Dalzell’s household, or rather, Zillah’s ex- 
perienced companion, not only encouraged this 
intimacy, but had secretly predicted that ‘ young 
Dare would never be Zillah’s husband— and | 
that i 

I could read no more: my brain seemed on fire ; 
and the smouldering jealousy which had been long 
pent up in my heart, and which, self-ignorant as I 
was, I thought I had so magnanimously subdued, 
burst out at once into, I will not say an uncontrol- 
lable, but an uncontrolled flame. My conduct, 
alas! was both foolish and sinful, but I was off 
my guard, and my unregulated affections gained | 
the mastery of me. 


“ Sahib, you are ill!” was the first exclamation 
which recalled my scattered senses ; for, after a | 
hurried glance at that fatal postscript, I had fallen, 
as though stricken by a bullet: ‘ Sahib, you are 
ill!” and on opening my eyes, I found that I was 
stretched on the ground, my turban loosened from 
my brow and cast aside, and my head reclining on 
Maazulla’s arm, while the faithful moonshee was 
bathing my face with cold water, which partially 
removed my assumed complexion. 

“ It is nothing—nothing,” I exclaimed, starting 
up; “to horse, to horse, Maazulla; why do we 
linger ? we have wasted too much time already.” 
But while I spoke, my faintness returned, and I 
was fain to lean my arms against one of the stems 
of the shady tree-forest, while, covering my face, 
I groaned aloud, showing, I fear, little of the com- 
posure under sorrows natural to my assumed cha- 
racter of a native Moslem. At length, by a 
strong effort I recovered some degree of firmness, 
and seated myself near to my sympathising guide. 

“ Maazulla, did you know of this ?” I asked, in 
atone so hollow and broken, that for once I was 
startled at the sound of my own voice. 

“ Sahib P” 

“Do you know anything—have you anything 
to tell me of that wretched cheat, that base gam- 
bler, that double-dyed traitor?” I asked, impa- 
tiently. 

Maazulla shook his head: “The Sahibzida 
must speak plainer; his poor moonshee——” 








“You can read English writing, Maazulla ; read 


this ;” and I thrust into his hand the letter, which 
till now had been clenched in my grasp. I pointed 
to the postscript. 

Maazulla began gravely to decipher the con- 
tents. At first a scornful smile lighted up his 
features, and he made use of a vernacular excla- 
mation, to usher in the utterance of the name of 
“the English Lupteen, Mason!” But the smile 
gave way, as I fancied, to a compassionate serious- 


| ness as he proceeded. Without any further inter- 


ruption he finished the task I had given him, and 
then he handed back the letter silently ; and in 


| that silence and look of painful sympathy I read, 
| or believed that I read, my misery. 


“ Tt is all true, then, Maazulla ?” I faltered. 
Maazulla. I will tell no lie, Sahib: the Fe- 
ringhi Lupteen is bad; there is no good thing 


| in him. 


Hector (bitterly and scornfully). And Zillah, 
my affianced one? Speak, Maazulla; you need 
not fear. 

Maazulla. Sahib, the rose which the gardener 
wishes to 


Hector (passionately). Peace, I pray you, 


| moonshee ; do not pester me with parables. Once 


more, what ef Zillah ? 

Maazulla. Sahib, the poor moonshee knows 
nothing of the Burra-Beebee. 

Hector. Is that true which is written in this 
letter? Is Zillah fickle and false ? 

Despise me, Archie, if you will, for my meanness. 
I deserve it—at least 1 deserved to be despised 
then. I asked the question, however, and I had 
the answer. 

The letter was true, Maazulla said; it was true 
that the English people, and their native servants 
at Caleutta, spoke of Zillah’s marriage with “ the 
handsome lieutenant” as probable ; true that “ the 
Burra-Beebee” (as Maazulla designated Zillah), 
and “the Burra-Meru” (the officer’s widow who 
presided over Mr. Dalzell’s household) were often 
in his society. 

It was enough, and more than enough. The 
hurricane, already sweeping over my heart, carried 


| away all pity, compassion, and affection. ‘‘ Faith- 


less deceiver!” rose to my lips—burst from my 
tongue. I forgot at that moment how I had 


| introduced my false friend to Zillah ; how loudly 


I had sounded his praises ; how I had commended 
her to his protection. I had not a thought for 
this; I remembered only that which told against 
Zillah, her parentage, her light-hearted gaiety, her 
perhaps too much indulged love of display, her 
occasional waywardness. I remembered, too, the 
emphatic warning I had transmitted to her while 
on the road to Delhi, and when the true character 
of Mason had come home to my fears; but I did 
not think how possible it was that the letter had 
never reached her. I might have thought—but 
I did not—how likely it was that my correspond- 
ent, Staunton, had, either from a love of mischief 
or from envy, or from interested motives, or from 
malice against his plunderer, basely slandered poor 
Zillah, or grossly exaggerated and wilfully misre- 
presented her conduct. But I will not pursue 
this painful topic, Archie. I know not yet that I 
shall have courage hereafter to hint at the sequel 
of this part of my history ; let me say here, there- 
fore, that I thought and acted foolishly and sin- 
z2 
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fully, and uninfluenced by that “ charity” which 
“ hopeth all things.” Too late I discovered how I 
had been deceived, and that Zillah was faithful and 
true. Ardent, imaginative, inexperienced, and 
unguided, she had indeed laid herself open to re- 
buke ; but the friend and counsellor who should 
have interposed a kind warning against indiscre- 
tion, was the one who, for her own ends, en- 
couraged it. 


“Sahib, will it please your lordliness to listen 
to his poor moonshee?” Thus spoke Maazulla 
when for hours—I knew not how many, for I had 
taken no note of time—I had sat on the ground, 
the very picture, as I suppose, of despair. 

“ Maazulla !” 

“ The wise man thinks little of the sting of the 
mosquito, when he hears the growl of the tiger.” 

** Maazulla !” 

“ Ts it the Sahib’s intention to remain here ? or 
will he continue his journey ?” 

“It matters not—I care not; but what mean 
you by your mosquito and tiger ?” 

“ Sahib, the English lieutenant is the venomous 
insect, but Surajah Dowlah is the tiger.” 

“ Well !” 

“ It is long travel to Calcutta.” 

“True, and I must do my errand there. But 
for that I would never see the hateful place again,” 
said I, passionately. 

“And the rose which the Sahib Dalzell left 
blooming on the bank of the Hooghly ?” continued 
Maazulla. 

“The rose which has been breathed on by an- 
other, has no fragrance left for me,” I responded 
bitterly. 


That evening, when we had supped, and Maa- 
zulla had restored to me my olive tints, we re- 
sumed our journey. But I need not fatigue you 
with a recital of our subsequent progress. It is 
sufficient to say that the good management of my 
moonskee facilitated our rapidity of movement, 
and that my disguise was sufficiently effectual in 
averting suspicion of my real character. Avoiding 
as much as possible the large towns and cities 
which lay in our route, we were compelled to cast 
ourselves on the hospitality of the peasantry, by 
whom we were cheerfully supplied with food, and, 
when necessary, with lodging also. It is true we 
had the means of recompensing the kindness of 
the poor natives; but, had we left Agra without a 
rupee, we might have accomplished our journey 
without suffering from want. 

Nevertheless, the journey was both dangerous 
and fatiguing. In travelling by night, we were 
exposed to the assaults of tigers, arid had often to 
hire runners or attendants, carrying torches, to 
scare these savage beasts ; and more than once we 
narrowly escaped robbers, by receiving timely 
warning of their haunts from the peasantry, whose 
good-will we had secured. Moreover, the fatigue 
of the journey and our enforced haste, together 
with mental anxiety, told on my frame. I bore 
up as long as nature would permit ; but at length 
I sunk powerless, and for several days was unable 
to leave the hut in which we had taken shelter. 
But for Maazulla’s kindness and care and skill as 
a nurse, I might, and probably should, then have 





ended my earthly course. This was when about 
three-fourths of our journey was accomplished ; 
and it will be convenient to break off my personal 
adventures here for a brief space, to compress 
within a few of these manuscript pages the course 
of events at Calcutta, as they had then transpired 
or were transpiring. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
SURAJAH DOWLAH AND THE ENGLISH. 

Tue storm which had rapidly gathered, had as 
rapidly burst upon the devoted English Factories 
in Bengal. The death of Aliverdi Khan took 
place on the 9th of April, 1756. On the following 
day, or the day after that, his successor, Chiragee 
or Surajah Dowlah, despatched a message to the 
president at Fort William, ordering him to deliver 
up the fugitive Kissindass, with his treasures, 
On the 14th of April this message reached Cal- 
cutta by the hands of a spy, in the disguise of a 
common pedlar. Then commenced explanations 
and negotiations without effect ; and on the 22nd 
of May the young Subahdar sent three thousand 
of his soldiers to invest the fort of Cossimbazar. 
On the 1st of June, Surajah Dowlah himself made 
his appearance before the fort with fifty thousand 
men—a sufficiently formidable army, Archie, to 
bring against a garrison of forty men, cooped up 
in a small and weak building, and almost without 
arms and ammunition.* 

That this small garrison surrendered to the 
Subahdar is no stain on their bravery, though 
the fancied disgrace, and the insults to which he 
was subjected, so affected the mind of the com- 
manding officer, that he put an end to his own 
existence. 

On the 4th of June the fort was given up and 
plundered. The cannon and ammunition were 
carried to the camp ; the soldiers were sent to the 
prison at Moorshedabad. The Resident and an- 
other of the principal factors were detained as 
prisoners in the camp of the Subahdar, and some 
of the young clerks were permitted to seek shelter 
in the Dutch and French Factories. Not all of 
them, however; for among those who were trans- 
ferred to Moorshedabad was my former acquaint- 
ance, Warren Hastings. 

Among the advisers of Surajah Dowlah were 
two men who ventured to speak on behalf of the 
English, and declared them to be a colony of inof- 
fensive and useful merchants; but their remon- 
strances were unavailing, and on the 9th of June 
the Subahdar commenced his hostile march to- 
wards Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, the alarm at Calcutta increased in 
intensity. News arrived of the capture of Cossim- 
bazar, and letters were sent to Madras and Bom- 
bay, asking for help in the emergency. There 
was need enough for help, doubtless ; for the gar- 





* The fort of Cossimbazar “ was just strong enough to 
oblige an enemy to attack it with cannon ; the bastions were 
small; the curtains were only three feet thick, and served as 
the outward wall of a range of chambers, which, with their 
t ces, imitated ramparts, and were on all sides overlooked 
from without by buildings within a hundred yards; and 
there was neither ditch nor even a pallisade to interrupt the 
approach to the very foot of the walls. None of the cannon 
were above nine-pounders, most were honey-combed, many 
of their carriages decayed, and the ammunition did not ex- 
ceed six hundred charges. The garrison consisted of twenty- 
two Europeans and twenty natives,”—Orme. 
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rison at Fort William numbered only 264 men, 
and the inhabitants, forming a militia, were only 
250—in all, 514 men, while of these only 174 
were Europeans—a small number, Archie, to con- 
tend with an army of 50,000; and of these Euro- 
pean defenders, not ten had ever seen any service 
more severe and dangerous than that of the pa- 
rade. But, desperately as they needed help, there 
was no probability that the reinforcements they 
sought could arrive in time to save Calcutta from 
destruction ; and all that could effectually be done 
was to collect stores, and hastily augment their 
small force by native volunteers, which raised it 
to about fifteen hundred.* 

On the 13th of June a letter from the Subah- 
dar’s head spy to Omichund was intercepted. In 
this letter the rich Hindoo merchant was advised 
to send his effects out of the reach of danger as 
soon as possible, which “ confirming the suspicions 
that were already entertained of Omichund’s con- 
duct, he was immediately apprehended and put 
under strict confinement in the fort, and a guard 
of twenty men was placed in his house, that his 
effects might not be clandestinely removed. His 
brother-in-law, who had the chief management 
of his affairs, concealed himself in the apart- 
ments of the women until the next day, when 
the guard, endeavouring to take him, were re- 
sisted by the whole body of Omichund’s peons and 
armed domestics, amounting to three hundred. 
Several were wounded on both sides before the 
fray ended, during which the head of the peons” 
—the jemadar of whom I have before spoken, 
Archie—* who was a Hindoo of a high caste, set 
fire to the house, and, in order to save the women 
from the dishonour of being exposed to or seen 
by strangers, entered their apartments and killed, 
it was said, thirteen of them with his own hand; 
after which he stabbed himself, but, contrary to 
his intention, not mortally. At the same time 
Kissindass, who had been Omichund’s guest, was 
brought into the fort.’’+ 

It was thus, Archie, that the first blood was 
shed in this dismal war, save that, indeed, there 
had been, a few days before, an attack made by 
our countrymen upon a small fort on the opposite 
side of the Hooghly, in order to obtain possession 
thereof for defensive purposes, but which was 
unsuccessful. 

On the 16th of June, early in the morning, 
tidings arrived of the near approach of Surajah 
Dowlah’s army, upon which the greater part of 
the native inhabitants fled in terror, and others, 
with their wives and children, and all the English 
women then in Calcutta, took refuge in the fort. 





* It is not altogether superfluous to add that “as a relief 
nearer at hand, the French and Dutch presidencies at Chan- 
dernagore and Chinchura were solicited by the English, as 


in a common cause, to enter into adefensive alliance against |' 


the nabob; but tke Dutch positively refused, and the French 
advised the English to repair to Chandernagore, in which 
case they promised them their protection.” On the other 
hand, Surajah Dowlah also sent letters to these same pre- 
sidencies, “ ordering them,” says Orme, “ to assist him with 
their garrisons against Calcutta; and when his army was in 
sight of their Factories, he repeated his summons in more 
imperious terms.” It is something in their favour that they 
refused obedience to this mandate, and remained neutral. 

t Note by Mr. Dare.—I quote the above, Archie, from my 
contemporary’s (Mr. Orme’s) “‘ History of Hindostan”—in 
which the diligence of his research is only equalled by the 
correctness of his narrative, 





At noon the army appeared in sight, and com- 
menced the attack upon the devoted town. 

I must leave off here, Archie, for my sheet is 
well filled; but you will perceive from what I 
have written that in the short space of little more 
than two months the English community in Cal- 
cutta was plunged, from a state of fancied secu- 
rity, into all the horrors of war. 





WILD HONEY BEES. 


WHEN we talk of wild bees, let it not be supposed 
that we mean to say there are tamed or domesti- 
cated bees ; for a slight consideration will serve to 
show that those which are kept in apiaries are in 
reality as wild and as uninfluenced in their in- 
stincts and habits as though they had never seen 
man ; they have received from him no culture and 
no training; they know him not as their master ; 
all their labours are conducted without reference to 
him, and he knows them not either individually or 
collectively, as he does his dog, his horse, or his ox. 
But he prepares his hives, or suitable domiciles, for 
the reception of communities of them—domiciles 
adapted to their operations—and he therefore with 
justice regards the bees which have thus become his 
tenants, instead of the occupants of the hollow of a 
tree in the forest, or a cave in the rock, as his own 
property ; and he calls them tame bees, by way of 
indicating his interest in them. 

Wild unclaimed honey bees, not however all of 
the same species, are found widely spread through- 
out Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and also 
Australia. It would be difficult, however, in the 
present day to find such bees in our island; yet 
we have known stray swarms to take up their 
abode in old church towers, and beneath or among 
the beams and rafters of antique and dilapidated 
houses. Once it was otherwise; in fact, tradition, 
as Mr. Augustin Thierry observes, informs us 
that our island was primitively called the Country 
of the Green Hills, then the Island of Honey, and 
thirdly, the Island of Bryt or Prydyn, from the 
Latinization of the latter of which words springs 
the modern name Britain. 

For, days gone by, when the axe had not laid 
low the vast forests which spread over so great an 
extent of country, and the wolf, the boar, and the 
wild bull were objects of the chase, wild bees 
abounded, and, as a Roman poet expresses it, the 
oaks dripped honey. It is not so now; and Keats, 
alluding to the celebrated Saxon outlaws, playfully 
writes :— 

* And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep and he would craze— 
He would craze, for all his oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas: 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her.” 


On the Continent, where vast tracts of forest 
land are still uncleared and afford a cover to the 
wolf and the boar, wild bees are common, occupy- 
ing the hollows of trees and rifts and holes in the 
craggy rocks. In some parts of Russia hives are 
placed for their accommodation on branches in the 
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woods, reminding us of the practice of the natives 
in Angola and the adjacent region, who suspend 
aloft hives made of the bark of trees, somewhat 
resembling a long drum in figure. In both cases 
the hives are regarded as private property, though 
the bees voluntarily enter and there take up their 
abode. 


In Asia, even more abundantly than in Europe, | 


wild bees are spread. ‘They swarm amidst the 
rocks of Syria; and Palestine is still “a land flow- 
ing with honey,” and “honey out of the rock” is 
collected in large quantities. Many parts in In- 


dia, too, abound with wild bees; they tenant aged | 


ruins, and myriads take up their abode in the tem- 
ple caves of Ellora and Elephanta. 

Throughout the whole of Africa wild bees are 
to be found in abundance, besides those which are 
kept in hives made for their accommodation, and 
both honey and wax are valued articles of com- 
merce, great quantities of the latter being ex- 
ported from Loanda. In the Makololo country, 
however, though the honey of the wild bee was in 
great request, the value of the wax, till Dr. Living- 
stone’s visit to that remote country, was unknown ; 
but a new era is happily beginning to dawn in 
Central Africa. 

In speaking of the wild bees of Africa, we can 
scarcely omit some notice of an attendant bird, 
which has attracted the notice of most travellers 
in that quarter of the globe. ‘This bird is called 
the honey-guide, and belongs to the cuckoo tribe. 
It appears to delight in guiding men to the bee 
citadels, which are not always easy of access, nor 
to be rifled without danger. The bird, however, is 
by no means disinterested in this work; not that 
it cares about the honey, but it covets the larve 
or bee grubs, which it regards as delicious morsels, 
and which it expects as a reward for its guidance. 
As an assistant per se, it is powerless; it cannot 
force the citadel, or take it by storm ; so it invites 
man to its aid, flying before and uttering cheering 
notes of invitation. 

But it is not a human ally only that it thus di- 
rects; there is a certain badger, very fond of 
honey, with which it forms a copartnership in the 
plundering business. This badger, known as the 
ratel, (Mellivora Capensis), is a thick-set, tough- 
skinned, coarse-furred, clumsy animal; neverthe- 
less, it is alert, and a good climber. So thick, so 
tough and elastic is its hide, that, as Sparrman 
asserts, (and we ourselves can to a great extent 
confirm him,) “if a person seizes the animal by 
the skin of the neck, it will turn round as it were 
in its skin, and drive its teeth into the arm of its 
enemy.” ‘This ratel being, as we have said, ex- 
tremely partial ‘to honey, is on good terms with 
the winged honey-guide, (Zndicator). The bird 
directs the beast. The latter climbs the tree, 
caring nothing about the stings of the insect 
populace, and, having feasted upon the nectar, 
leaves the bee grubs as a bonne bouche to its 
feathered friend. 

Sir J. E. Alexander* describes as follows a 
singular mode of bee-hunting in the Namaqua 
country: “I was engaged in the chase one day 
with a Namaqua attendant; he picked up a small 
stone, looked at it earnestly, then over the plain, 





* Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 


and threw it down again. [asked what it was, 
He said there was the mark of a bee onit. Taking 
it up, I also saw on it a small pointed drop of wax, 
which had fallen from a bee in its flight. The 
Namaqua noticed the direction the point of the 
drop indicated, and, walking on, he picked up 
another stone, also with a drop of wax on it, and 
so on at considerable intervals, till, getting behind 
a crag, he looked up, and bees were seen flying 
| across the sky, and in and out of a cleft in the 
face of the rock. Here, of course, was the honey 
he was in pursuit of. A dry bush is then selected, 
a fire is made, the cliff is ascended, and the nest 
‘is robbed in the smoke.’’ 

Let us turn from Africa to America. There 
are wild bees in this vast continent from north to 
south; but there is no feathered honey-guide, as 
far as we know, to direct man or beast to the 
woodland hives. Nevertheless, man and beast, 
here as elsewhere, covet the wild honey. In 
Mexico, and intertropical America generally, there 
is a sort of large arboreal polecat, with a prehensile 
tail, called kinkajou, or manaviri, (Cercoleptes 
caudivolvulus), which inhabits the forests, and 
despoils the nests of the wild bee—insects, reptiles, 
and birds’ eggs being added to its diet. Baron 
Humboldt testified to its fondness for honey: “ It 
is an extensive devastator of the citadels of the 
bee, whence the Spanish missionaries have given 
it the name of the honey-bear ;” and it uses its 
long flexible tongue as an instrument for licking 
up the honey from the recesses of the hive. Like 
the African ratel, its skin is so tough as to be 
proof against the stings of a cloud of enraged 
bees ; it licks its lips, perfectly indifferent towards 
the insect phalanx crowding around it. 

We have said that there is no feathered honey- 
guide in America: the hive of the wild bee, never- 
theless, is not safe from the hunter. He has dis- 
ciplined his eye to track the aérial course of the 
insect, as, laden with nectar, it wings its way 
homewards. The bee-tracker has been made to 
figure in certain popular works—an extravagant 
picture! It is not by one bee only that any hive- 
seeker was ever guided, but by the flight of num- 
bers over a portion of prairie land, bordered by 
woods ; and the closer he draws towards those 
woods, the more decided are the indications of the 
path to be pursued. 

Let us pass to remoter regions of the globe, 
where we shall again find the wild honey-bee. 
We would here, however, observe, that by the 
term “ honey-bee” we do not mean that the spe- 
cies is precisely identical with that of Europe. 
Indeed, the honey-bees of different portions of the 
globe even yet invite the critical examination of 
the entomologist. Bees abound in Australia, 
where a succession of nectareous blossoms affords 
them a never-failing supply. Like the savages of 
Africa, or the aborigines of America, the natives 
are skilful in tracking the insect to its home, and, 
as they ascend the tallest trees with wonderful 
facility, they make no difficulty as to the secur- 

ing of the prize. Mitchell informs us that the 
| following mode is very commonly practised. They 
| catch one of the bees, and, by means of gum or 
resin, attach to it the light down of the swan 
or owl, so as to render it the more conspicuous in 
its flight. Thus laden, the bee makes for the 
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branch of some lofty tree, and so betrays its home| “One ascent I witnessed. A little boy, who | 
| of sweets to its keen-eyed pursuers. had never been up before, accompanied his bro- |! 
There are several species of wild honey-bee in | thers, who all ascended singing and making as_ |! 
Borneo ; and the products of these bees are valued | much noise as possible, with torches in their | 
by the natives, as are the gelatinous and edible | hands. The little fellow got safely to the top, || 
' nests of swallows, inasmuch as they are articles of | but when the nests were disturbed and the bees | 
| commerce. Mr. H. Low notices two kinds of | began to sting, as their domiciles were placed in 
wild bee as being very common in Sarawak. One, | the baskets on the backs of the Dyaks, his cries || 
; the nuang (of which there are several varieties, or | were pitiful, and he had nearly fallen, but saved |! 
rather species), is small and yellow; another is | himself by catching hold of the legs of one of his || 
4 larger and of a brown colour. Both these yield | brothers, who brought him safely down, in addi- |! 
| much honey, but little wax. The bee called | tion to the bees’ nests and baskets with which he 
nuang by the Hill Dyaks, is sometimes kept in | was burdened. On reaching the bottom, the boys 
a domestic condition, hives of bamboo or bark | were swollen all over from the effects of the 
, being placed in convenient situations about the | stings, but no cry or complaint had been uttered 
| || houses of the natives. The honey, although abun- | by them; and they, together with their father, 
. || dant in proportion to the wax, is of inferior qua- | who waited below, quietly began to separate the 
. ; | lity, and is sold at a low price, especially along | honey from the wax, and place the former in the 
the coast—at Hoya, Egan, and Mocha. In its | bamboo.’* 
. wild state the nuang builds its fabric in the holes} On reading this account, it seems strange that 
— of decayed trees. ‘There is another bee, of wasp- | the climbing-boys did not invest themselves in a 
e |i like appearance, called Janyeh, which produces | light padded bee-proof sort of armour. Perhaps _ |! 
- only a small quantity of honey, but that of first- | they would have been laughed at for so doing. || 
a | rate quality. This bee is altogether wild, build- | The mos et norma—the old custom and legitimate — |' 
- ing under the branches of the gigantic tapang | plan of procedure—would have been violated, and |} 
- tree, or on the face of precipitous rocks. Both | against such infractions common sense can make _ || 
t the wax and the honey of this species are in re- | but a feeble stand. Strong, in all such cases, is || 
“ quest. The Hill Dyaks, says Mr. H. Low, are | the tyramnical domination of antiquated custom. 
| | particularly expert in the employments of the 
i | | jungle, and are adepts in the perilous art of taking | 
w || the edible nests of swallows, in the mountain} THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE 
nd 1 caverns, and the combs of wild bees, whether GREAT. | 
e || placed on the lofty tapang or on the craggy rock. | Peeperick 11, king of Prussia, to whomhis con- || 
a || When the nests of the lanyeh are built on the temporaries falsely awarded the title of “Great.” || 
Is || rock, “the bees always select such places as are | was born at Berlin, on the 24th of January 1712. || 
| || kept dry by the overhanging precipice, so that | 4 Jarge American aloe in the gardens of the royal || 
y | || they can only be obtained with difficulty and dan- palace burst into flower on the day of his birth | 
r- | | ger; but for the value of two or three dollars, and | throwing out 7277 blossoms, which was hailed as || 
s- || | by the assistance of rattans and bamboo ladders, | ay omen of the future eminence of the youthful |; 
be | '| the Dyaks never fail to overcome all obstacles, and prince. 
y | | carry off the prize in spite of the stings of the Amongst the ancestors of Frederick was one |! 
to || || enraged architects. whom, even in this brief sketch, it would be im- |! 
nt || || _ The combs, however, are more frequently found | proper to record without honourable mention. || 
e |i || on the gigantic tapang tree than on the rocks. | His oveat grandfather, the Elector of Branden- 
m- |! Be The genus of this tree,” says Mr. Low, “ which burg, was distinguished not only for his wisdom 
by | || from its elevated position may be seen just throw- | and firmness, but for his zealous adherence to the _ || 
se | || ing out its branches, when its main stem has shot | cause of Protestant truth. When offered the || 
he || || past the foliage of the surrounding jungle, I have | orown of Poland, on condition that he would re- || 
| |} not been able to determine, as I never could find | pounce the reformed faith, he replied, with manly || 
be, | either its flower or its fruits. It appears, how- earnestness, “God forbid that I should deny my 
~— | ever, to belong to the great genus Ficus (the | Saviour, give up the free word of God, and bow || 
he | || fig-tribe). . my head to the yoke of the Pope. Iwould not || 
De | | “The bees generally place their nests on the accept the crown of the mightiest empire at such |} 
pe. | || under side of the larger branches, and the Dyaks | 4 price!” Frederick’s more immediate ancestors |} 
the | || ascend to these by torchlight, and by means of | were, however, unworthy of this progenitor. His |} 
of | | spikes of bamboo, which are driven in a sloping | grandfather was a weak and a foolish man; and || 
lia, || || direction between the bark and wood of the tree. | his father, notwithstanding some redeeming fea- || 
rds | These are about two feet apart, and project only | tures in his character, was a narrow-minded, an 
of | about two inches from the stem. They are con- avaricious, and even a cruel monarch. A few | 
yes | nected by a rail of bamboo, which is placed per- | anecdotes of him will be found interesting. 
| pendicularly along them, and attached to each by| He had a most violent temper, which ‘made his || 
fal | rattans ; and this ladder is all the assistance to family very unhappy ; and he generally carried a__ || 
a | the Dyak in his perilous undertaking, which, when | thick cane in his hand, with which he flogged || 
the | we consider the height from the ground, the time severely any one who offended him. Even his | 
hey | at which the ascent is made, and the tormenting generals and his judges were subjected to this || 
a stings of the large wasp-like bee (lanyeh), must discipline : his coachman, however, who very often |} 
ven | make us wonder how the temptation of a few dol- | _ ; | 
3 in | lars can cause the Dyaks to expose themselves to * “ Sarawak,” by Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary, Labuh- | 
the | so much danger. an, Borneo, 
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came in for a share of it, used to wear under his | which his father seems to have held in great con- 
clothes a thick elk skin, which enabled him to bear | tempt. On one occasion Frederick’s music-master 
the blows without feeling pain. The moment the | had to make a precipitate retreat up the chimney, 
king made his appearance in public, every one ran | to escape an unexpected visit of the monarch. A 
to conceal himself as fast as he could, and the | lady, from whom the young prince was receiving 
streets through which he passed were deserted. | lessons on the harpsichord, was not so fortunate : 
If he met a well-dressed passenger, he was almost | the king, on discovering the circumstance, with 
sure to insult him, and not unfrequently he would | brutal severity ordered her to be whipped through 
on the slightest, and even without any grounds, | the streets of Berlin by the common hangman, 
compel young men whom he accidentally met to | and afterwards caused her to be married to a poor 
enter his army as common soldiers. carman. 

‘The formation of an effective army was indeed | Circumstanced as Frederick was, it was little 
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one of his strongest passions, and to accomplish this | to be wondered at that the estrangement between 
object even his master principle of avarice was | his father and him should daily become greater. 
occasionally relaxed. He prided himself on having | “ He is a mere coxcomb,” said the king, “and a 
a regiment composed of the tallest men in Europe. | French wit whe will spoil all my labour.” Upon 
A thousand pounds were at times paid for a single | one occasion Frederick was allowed to accompany 














recruit; and where money could not enlist the 
party, force was employed to obtain his services. | 
To be very tall was an unenviable qualification in 
this reign ; men who possessed it were torn from 
their professions; and a Roman Catholic priest, 
who was of gigantic proportions, was carried off 
while going through some services in his church. 
Clothed in an old blue coat with copper buttons, 
and armed with a huge cane, Frederick’s father 
marched forth every day to review his army of 
giants. The men who stood in the first rank were 
none of them less than seven feet high. “ Never 
did I find myself so diminutive,” observes one who 
was present when this tall regiment visited their 
chapel, “as in the midst of these giants. When- 
ever they stood up, I thought myself a pigmy. I 
was obliged to hold my head back when I would | 
observe their physiognomies. I do not think there | 
has been on the face of the earth a troop of war- | 
riors who made so marvellous an appearance and | 
of so extraordinary a stature.” In further illustra- 
tion of the tallness of these soldiers, it may be 
mentioned that some of them, who were appointed 
to walk as footmen by the sides of the state-car- 
riage, were able to shake hands with each other 
across the roof of that vehicle. 

From a prince of so unamiable a character as 
the father of Frederick, we should naturally expect 
to find but little to commend in plans for the edu- 
cation of hisson. Although not himself, however, 
under the influence of religious principle, he was 
solicitous that his child should receive a pious 
training. The young Frederick was committed 
to the care of two governors, who had special in- 
structions to instil early into him a reverence for 
the name of God, and a continual sense of his pre- 
sence, as the most powerful means by which a 
king could be restrained from evil. Strict injune- 
tions were also given that everything like a display 
of pride should be checked in the prince, and that 
a love of order, temperance, and frugality should 
be inculeated upon him. With a view to promote 
in him a taste for military pursuits, Frederick’s 
father appointed him colonel of a regiment of boys, 
and fitted up for him a room in the palace, fur- 
nished with models of all the implements used in 
modern warfare. Notwithstanding the king’s ex- 
ertions, however, to give his education a military 
turn, Frederick by no means evinced at this time 
that passion for warlike pursuits which he after- 
wards did. His hours of study were secretly de- 








voted to French and music — accomplishments 


his father through his treasure-house, and observ- 
ing a bag of gold filled almost to bursting, he 
patted it on the side, saying, “ Be easy, for your 
deliverer is near.” The king construed this bit 
of wit into a ground of quarrel, and thought it 
indicated that, after his death, Frederick would 
scatter with a lavish hand the treasures which he 
had been at so much pains to collect. He treated 
his son, therefore, with increasing violence. Pass- 
ing impressions of the importance of the things 
of eternity seem to have been awakened at this 
time in the king’s mind, in consequence of some 
pious conversation held with him by the eminent 
Professor Franke, of Halle, the founder of the 
well-known Orphan School. He meditated re- 


_tirement from the throne altogether, and gave 


good advice to his children about the worth of 
their souls. These impressions, however, soon 
passed away, leaving his temper as brutal as before, 
and his counsels produced no beneficial effects on 
his family. The words of an acute writer may be 
appropriately quoted as a comment on this part of 
our narrative :—‘ Parents, to do them justice, are 
seldom sparing of lessons of religion and virtue, 
whilst their example exhibits a continual contra- 
diction of what they teach However, a 
child is not to be imposed on by such mockery. 
He sees through the grimace of this counterfeited 
concern for religion. He discovers that his parent 
is acting a part, and receives his admonitions as 
he would hear the same maxims from the mouth 
of a player.” 

Worn out at last by the barbarous treatment 
which he received from his parent, Frederick, 
when near his majority, attempted to escape 
to England. He was, however, along with a 
lieutenant of the name of Le Katt, whom he had 
selected as the companion of his flight, arrested in 
the very act of taking his departure. The king's 
fury knew no bounds, and he ordered Frederick 
and his accomplice to be immediately committed 
to prison. Having been tried by a court-martial, 
the latter was condemned to imprisonment—a sen- 
tence which the king changed to that of death. 
The unnatural father next laboured to procure a 
similar fate for his son. With great difficulty the 
judges were persuaded to pass a capital sentence 
upon Frederick ; and there is little doubt that it 
would have been carried into effect had not the 
Austrian ambassador, by presenting a powerful 
remonstrance against the proceedings, in the name 
of his royal master, compelled the king, much 
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MONUMENT TO FREDERICK THE GREAT, AT BERLIN, 


against his inclination, to revoke his resolution. 
Frederick was accordingly sentenced to imprison- 
ment in a solitary fortress ; his father exclaiming, 
as he gave the order, “ Austria does not know 
what a serpent she is warming in her bosom”— 
words which certainly had some measure of pro- 
Phetic truth, when the subsequent aggressions of 
Frederick upon that empire are considered. 

The punishment of death was inflicted upon the 
prince's companion, Le Katt, under circumstances 
of great barbarity. As Frederick was one morning 
seated in an apartment in his prison, a detachment 
of soldiers entered, and compelled him to accompany 
them to another room, in front of whose window 2 
scaffold had been erected. The prince at first con- 
cluded that his own death was intended, but was 
soon undeceived by seeing his friend Le Katt led 
forth to execution. Overwhelmed with grief and 
horror, ; he exclaimed, in a heart-rending voice, 

My friend!” and fell senseless in a chair as the 





head of his unfortunate companion rolled upon the 
scaffold. This painful scene had been got up by 
the express command of Frederick’s father, in 
hopes of making such an impression on his son’s 
heart as should effectually check any attempt in 
him to escape from his power at a future period. 
With singular inconsistency, when the savage 
| state of his own mind is cousidered, the king sent 
a pious divine, of the name of Miiller, to hold con- 
ferences with his son, and to labour for the con- 
version of his soul. It would appear, that in all 
| these proceedings against Frederick. the father 
| prided himself as acting under the influence of an 
elevated sense of justice—a proof, it may be added, 
| of the ease with which the passions of the natural 
| heart can gloss over their gratification and indul- 
| gence under the plea of virtue. 
| Frederick was for some time subjected to a 
rigorous confinement, and deprived of all indul- 
gences which might have alleviated his captivity. 
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Gradually, however, his keepers relaxed their | 


strictness, and allowed him to spend his evenings 
in the family of a nobleman whose castle was ad- 
joining his prison. He was there treated with 
great kindness. The nobleman, at much personal 
risk, supplied Frederick with many comforts; and 
although he had himself a large family to educate, 
disinterestedly furnished the prince with loans to 
the amount of six thousand rix dollars. It must 
ever remain a stain on the character of Frederick, 
for generosity, that after ascending the throne of 
Prussia he made no return to this family for the 
kindness which he had experienced from them. | 
The money which he had borrowed was not even 
repaid. ‘he relatives of the unfortunate Le Katt 
were equally neglected by him ; no mark of royal 
favour was ever shown them. The panegyrists of 
Frederick ascribe this conduct to his desire to 
punish, in his capacity of king, the illegal favours 
which had been granted to him when prinee royal. 
By other writers selfishness is, with more apparent 
justice, represented as the motive which actuated 
him in his ungenerous proceedings. 

By degrees Frederick’s liberty was restored to 
him by the king, and the latter was still more eon- 
ciliated by his son consenting to marry the princess 
of Brunswick. The alliance was accordingly con- 
cluded ; but if was a union entirely based upon 
principles of state policy, in which loftier feelings 
did not mingle. Frederick resided in a separate 
palace from the princess, and though treated with 
civility, yet he never admitted her to a share 
of his affections. His leisure was principally de- 
voted at this period te literature, and he formed 
that friendship with Voltaire and other French 
writers which strengthened, if it did not lay the 
foundation of, the scepticism on religious subjects 
by which he was through life unhappily dis- 
tinguished. ‘Towards the end-of May, 1740, the 
health of Frederick’s father began to give evident 
symptoms of decay. He fell, indeed, one evening 
into so profound a lethargy, that an officer was 
sent to announce his death to his son. “ The ex- 
press,” says a writer, “arrived in the middle of 
the night, when every one was in bed. In a mo- 
ment resounded through the castle—‘ We are king 
—we are setting out for Potsdam !’” Upon arriv- 
ing there, Frederick found that his father had 
again rallied. Towards evening, however, un- 
favourable symptoms set in, and death laid its 
terrible hand upon the monarch. He ordered a 
black marble coffin, which had been prepared some 


time before, to be brought to the foot of his bed. | 


Observing the emotion of his domestics, he re- 
minded them “ this was a debt which they would 
all have to pay.” Some pious clergymen who 
were present earnestly exhorted the king to re- 
pentance and faith in the Saviour, bringing home 
to his conscience, with great fidelity, the trans- 
gressions of which he had been notoriously guilty. 
With a sad ignorance of the principles of the gos- 
pel terms of forgiveness, the dying monarch, at 
the mention of each sin, exclaimed, “ But I have 
always been faithful to my marriage vows, and I 
hope on that account God will forgive me the rest.” 
A reply of this character displays a lamentable un- 
acquaintance with the requisitions of that holy law 
which demands a perfect obedience, and which ad- 





mits of no composition of duties, or of any satisfac- | 
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tion short of that rendered by the atonement of 


the Saviour. A few hours after the commence. 
ment of his illness, the king died; his family 
gathered around him and shed tears, forgetting 
the severities which they had experienced at his 
hands. The last words of the expiring monarch 
were striking. Glancing at his servants and 
officers, who were clothed in new liveries, he 
exclaimed, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” 
He had arrived at that point which reduces to 
their nothingness all the pomps and vanities of 


| the world, and where a well-grounded hope of a 


saving interest in Christ is of more importance 
than the possession of an earthly diadem. 





A WORD ON THE STEREOSCOPE. 


Among all the discoveries and inventions which 
have characterised the course of the last half cen- 
tury, numerous and important as they have been, 
there is perhaps none more pleasing and agreeably 
surprising in its results—none which, at the first 
glance, approaches more nearly to the marvellous 
and miraculous—than that of the stereoscope. It 
made its first appearance among us, in its present 
portable form, at the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, in the year 1851. Towards the close of 
that year it was visible in the shop-windows of 
the opticians and jewellers of Londoa, and soon 
began to find its way into the hands and homes 
of the people. A more acceptable addition to the 
domestic circle, with a view to innocent recreation, 
and that species of instruction which is derivable 
from pictorial illustration, it is not easy to con- 
ceive. In fact, it throws into the shade all the 
efforts of the artist and the engraver, and presents 
us with the literal facts and features of nature 
under every aspect, in a manner which the painter 
must despair of imitating ; for the painter, in his 
most successful attempts, demands the aid of your 
imagination to realize the truth of his work, 
while, with the stereoscope, the difficulty fre- 
quently is to persuade yourself that you are not 
looking at actual nature, but at a mere pictorial 
semblance on an area of a few square inches. 
When the subjects are landscapes, well chosen and 
artfully coloured, or the perspective of a great 
city, or a stony pass in a rugged glen, the stereo- 
scope transports you to the spot. You are not 
sensible of a picture—do not think of a picture: 
the illusion is complete, and the mind, as well as 
the eye, dwells on the actual scene. 

-We need not marvel, therefore, at the popu- 
larity of this simple instrument, or the wide, 
almost universal, weleome it has received in the 
domestic circle. During the seven years that 
have elapsed since its first introduction, it has 
been manufactured by hundreds of thousands in 
London alone, and has created demands for mil- 
lions of the photographie pictures in pairs, which 
it so magically transmutes into veritable regions 
of romance, and into living, breathing things ; for 
we must bear in mind that, without photography, 
with its unerring truthfulness of delineation, the 
stereoscope would have remained, if not a dead 
letter exactly, at most but a curious instrument, 
useful merely for illustration in optical science. 
Indeed it did so remain for some years; for the 
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stereoseope, though not in the form in which we | not eclipse one finger with the other, and, if he 
now have it, was constructed, about twenty years look at both, will see the more distant finger 
ago, by Mr. Elliot, who, after showing it to seve- throwgh the nearer one, as though this were 
ral scientific persons, laid it by, from the difficulty | transparent; but if he look stedfastly at the far- 
of obtaining binocular pictures, without which it ther finger, he will see a double image of the 
was of little use. Let us see if we cannot, in an, nearer one rising on each side of it; and, vice 
easy way, and without perplexing the simple | versd, on looking stedfastly at the nearer finger, 
reader with the technicalities of science, point ont | will be aware of a double image of the farther one 
the principles upon which the stereoscope is con- | in the same relative positions. He may, if he 
structed. | choose, repeat the experiment with objects more 
First, then, it must be plain to every person | distant. If he hold up a black-lead pencil, at 
who sees with two sound eyes, that when he looks arm’s length, in a right line with the leg of a 
at any solid object near him—say within the dis- table ten feet distant, he will see a double image 
tance of four or five feet—with one eye only, and | of the leg while looking at the pencil, and a dou- 
then, closing the one eye, looks at the same object | ble image of the pencil while looking at the leg. 
with the other eye, he sees that object in a differ- | Instead of the pencil or the finger, a larger object 
ent position, or, in other words, he sees a different | may be used; but if the object be wider than the 
picture of it with each eye. By way of illustra- | space between the eyes of the observer, it will shut 
tion, let the reader look at any solid object in the | out so large a space of the view beyond as it is 
room in which he sits—his desk on the table, or | in excess of that width. The reason is obvious : 
achair on the floor, for instance (without moving | the axes of the eyes cannot converge beyond an 
his head), first with one eye and then with the | object wider than the space between them. 
other—and a moment’s observation will show him | ‘These experiments are sufficient to show that 
that each eye looks at a different view of the same | the two pictures are always present to the person 
object. This fact must have been patent to mul- | who sees with two eyes; and that we only see 
titudes at all times ; it is familiar to children, who | distinetly or singly with both eyes by laying the 
make it asource of quiet amusement; and it can | one picture on the other in the instantaneous con- 
hardly have escaped the recognition of any man | vergence of their axes. 
with two eyes in his head. From all we know, From the above facts, and the phenomena con- 





however, the first person who attached any impor- 


tance to it was Euclid, the geometrician, who, two 
thousand years ago, demonstrated that the pictures 
of a sphere, as seen by each eye, were dissimilar. 
Later writers noticed and commented on the fact 
as an optical phenomenon ; but until our own time 
no practical advantage seems to have been derived 
from the knowledge. This is the first of the two 


nected with them, sprang the theory of the stereo- 
scope. If it were true that we owe our percep- 
tions of distance, and of objects in relief or in a 
solid form, to the faculty, which is with us almost 
involuntary, of combining or blending the pictures 
of each eye into one, it should be true that pictures 
artificially produced, and possessing the same de- 


gree of dissimilarity as those received by the two 
eyes of a spectator, should, when superimposed or 
combined together, present the appearance of solid 
forms. The conviction that such would be the 
ease was probably shared by all who understood 
the subject; but it appears that Mr. Elliot was 
the first person who demonstrated the soundness 
of the theory, which he did so early as 1834. He 
did not make his stereoscope, however, until 1839, 
when he executed a rude landscape to show its 
effects, and in fact completely succeeded in esta- 
blishing the truth of the principle. 

In the year 1838, however, Mr. Wheatstone had 
produced his reflecting stereoscope, but which he 
had applied only to the exhibition of geometrical 
figures, probably from the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate pictures of natural objects and scenery 
possessing the required dissimilarity, and which, 
before the invention of photography, could only 
have been produced at an enormous expense, if 
at all. 

It was left for Dr. Brewster, to whom science 
and literature owe so much, to complete the inven- 
tion of the stereoscope. When the art of photo- 
graphy had achieved its remarkable triumphs, he 
saw that here were the means of supplying the 
long desiderated binocular pictures to any extent, 
and that, too, at a cost comparatively trifling. If 
a photographer could take a single picture, he had 
but to give, as it were, two eyes to his camera, to 
furnish it with two lenses, placed at the same dis- 
tance as the two eyes in the human head, and the 
double picture would be, so far as light and shade 


natural Jaws on which the construction of the 
stereoscope is based. 

The second fact or law is, that in a state of 
ordinary healthy vision, the pictures of an object 
seen by each eye are, by the instantaneous con- 
vergence of the axes of the two eyes, laid one upon 
another, or rather blended into one, in the act of 
looking at that object. It is this union of the 
two dissimilar pictures which enables us to see 
solids as solids, and not as flat pictures, and which 
gives us an accurate idea of distance. 

As illustrations of this instantaneous faculty on 
his own part, the reader may as well at this point 
make one or two simple experiments. Let him, 
as he reads this column, with the page at some 
ten or twelve inches’ distance from his face, pro- 
ject his forefinger midway between the page and 
his eyes. He will find that, even though he be 
sitting with the window to the right or left of 
him, and one side of his finger is consequently in 
shadow as black as the print he looks upon, he can 
yet read on through his finger easily enough, so 
long as he looks a¢ the print; but the moment he 
looks at his finger, he sees it solid, and the print 
behind it is eclipsed. Again, let him lay down 
the book, and, holding up the forefinger of the 
right hand at the distance of twenty inches, or at 
arm’s length from his face, and at the same time 
the forefinger of the left hand midway between 
his face and the forefinger of the right hand. He 
will now find—the fingers being in a right line— 
that so long as he keeps both eyes open, he can- 
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were concerned, a fac-simile of the dissimilar 
images received by the separate organs. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Brewster applied to Dr. Adamson, who, 
at his suggestion, executed various portraits ac- 
cording to his directions. 

But now came a grand mechanical difficulty— 
at least such it would have been to most people: 
how were the separate pictures to be superim- 
posed or blended together? Mr. Elliot’s stereo- 
scope, which was a box eighteen inches long, was 
not suited to the purpose, and required, moreover, 
a certain tact in the using, which was not com- 
mon to all, or pleasant to those who could exer- 
cise it. Professor Wheatstone’s was too large and 
costly an affair, and was open to many other ob- 
jections. It was necessary to devise a new instru- 
ment. True, it was possible to combine the sepa- 
rate pictures by a peculiar management of the 
eyes, either by looking at a point beyond them or 
at a point between them and the eye; but the 
thing was difficult and disagreeable, and would 
prove in the end impracticable to the majority of 
the public. Ere long, however, the doctor had 
invented the lenticular stereoscope, an instrument 
so perfect in its nature as to leave nothing to be 
desired, and which, notwithstanding various mo- 
difications, has differed in nothing material since 
it was first produced. The principle of its con- 
etruction may be briefly and simply explained. 

Take a convex lens, and, at the proper focal 
distance, look through the centre of it at a half- 
crown, lying on the table. You will see it in its 
place, but magnified. If you move the lens to 
the left, keeping your eye on the coin, the image 
of the coin will move to the right; and if you 
move the lens to the right, the image will move 
to the left. This optical illusion is produced by 
the wedge-like shape of the lens, as it thins to- 
wards its edge. The distance which the image 
may be made to travel is sufficient to move the 
whole of the coin to an apparently new position. 
When, therefore, instead of complete lenses, two 
parts of lenses are used (one for each eye), with 
their thin edges towards each other, it is plain 
that two pictures, or the images of two pictures of 
a small size, may be placed one on the other, and 
blended together.* This is what takes place in 
the stereoscope, and the result is that perfect 
relief, solidity, and illusion of distance, which 
gives its grand charm to the instrument. Simple 
people are in the habit of inquiring why the ste- 
reoscope is not made larger, so as to take in wider 
views, etc. They are not aware that the size of 
the picture is limited by the refracting power of 
the lens. 

The early fortunes of the stereoscope were most 
singular, If Phineas Barnum had had the sole 
possession of this wondrous little talisman, he 
would have seen in it what all can now see—that 
is, as Johnson said of Thale’s brewery, “ the poten- 





* As an amusing illustration of this transferring power in 
the wedge-shaped lenses of the stereoscope, take two four- 
penny pieces and place them, one with the head and the 
other with the reverse side uppermost, in the centre of the 
ground glass at the bottom of the instrument, and about 
three-quarters of an inch apart. On looking through the 
lenses they will appear to have changed places—the one that 
is at, the nght appearing at the left, and vice versd. The rea- 
son is, that the image of each coin is thrown into er beyond 
the position really occupied by the other. 





tiality of riches beyond the dreams of avarice ;” 
for it is an undeniable fact that had Dr. Brewster 
received but the smallest fraction of a royalty 
upon lenticular stereoscopes and binocular pictures 
—and which he might have secured by means of 
the Patent Office—he would by this time be accu- 
mulating a prodigious fortune. But so far was 
the idea of gain from the inventor’s thoughts, that 
he offered the instrument for nothing to opticians 
in Birmingham and London, and they, strange to 
say, declined having anything to do with it! In 
the year 1850, the Doctor took it to Paris, and 
showed it to the Abbé Moigns and M. Duboscq. 
They appreciated it at once. The last-named gen- 
tleman executed a number of binocular pictures of 
statues and portraits of celebrated persons, and 
showed the wonderful effects of the instrument to 
the savans and the curious of Paris, who flocked 
in crowds to see it, and unanimously expressed 
their pleasure and admiration. It was M. Duboseq 
who exhibited the stereoscope at the Great Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park, in 1851. There it attracted 
the attention of her Majesty, who expressed her 
gratification on beholding it; and from that time 
it grew rapidly in popular estimation. At the 
present moment it is in use and demand in almost 
every town and hamlet in the country, and is fast 
making its way into the households of the middle 
classes. That it is destined to be of great service 
in an educational point of view, there can be no 
doubt ; and it will probably tend in the long-run, 
more than any other invention of the age, to edu- 
cate the popular eye, and infuse just notions of art 
among the people. 

We have mentioned above the refiecting stereo- 
scope of Professor Wheatstone. Though when that 
was invented the binocular photographs were not 
in existence, it is yet applicable to photographs, 
and that, too, on a large scale. We were lately 
present at a private exhibition of binocular pic- 
tures, each a square foot in area, and consequently 
nine times as large as those of the lenticular in- 
strument. In the reflecting stereoscope the 
images of the dissimilar pictures are reflected on 
each other by plates of looking-glass, meeting at 
an angle of ninety degrees; and the spectator, 
with his face at the point of junction, looks into 
both mirrors—one with each eye—and sees in 
relief one grand picture, combined from the two 
which stand erect and front the mirrors at a dis- 
tance. ‘The advantage of this form of stereoscope 
is its larger field of vision ; the disadvantages are 
its inconvenient size, the expense of large bino- 
cular pictures (which must be very great), and a 
trifling confusion in the general effect, owing to 
the double reflection from the quicksilver and the 
surface of the glass. 

In the production of binocular pictures for the 
stereoscope, care must be taken to have them sufti- 
ciently dissimilar, and not more than sufficiently 
dissimilar. To show truthfully in the stereoscope, 
they should be perfect transcripts of the two dif- 
ferent images received on the retine of the pho- 
tographer. ‘This can only be insured by having 
the lenses, by which the two pictures are taken, 
of precisely the same focal length, and placing 
them at the distance of two and a half inches 
apart in the camera, or by taking both pictures 
consecutively with the same lens, shifting the 
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camera the two and a half inches, after taking the 
first, and before proceeding with the second. Beau- 
tiful pictures are taken by both these methods. 
The relief—that is, the degree in which the 
images of solid bodies are made to come forward 
in the stereoscope—is dependent on the distance 
between the two lenses used in producing the pic- 
tures. If the lenses be too near each other, the 
picture will be too flat, because the dissimilarity 
will be too little; and if there be no dissimilarity, 
but the two pictures be precisely alike, there will 
be no relief or appearance of solidity at all. If, 
on the other hand, the lenses be too far apart, the 
relief will be too great, and absurd and unnatural 
effects will be produced. We are sorry to observe, 
in looking over the stereoscopic slides now offered 
for sale in such abundance everywhere, that there 
seems to prevail a general tendency to exaggera- 
tion and the love of startling effects, among pho- 
tographers. Numbers of the landscapes now sold 
are taken at too wide an angle. It is true, relief 
1s gained, but truth is sacrificed, and we have a 
false representation of nature, instead of a faithful 
one—such as an avenue of trees represented dou- 
ble its actual length, and so on. When human 
figures are the subjects, this defect is more easily 
detected, and therefore does not so often occur. 

It is fortunate for the public that stereoscopes 
may be and are manufactured at a price which 
places them within general reach. We can con- 
scientiously commend the proper use of them to 
the domestic circle. With a good selection of 








slides, they may be made the medium not only of 
cheerful and innocently-exciting amusement, but 
of sound, solid instruction as well. Their value 
in this respect is becoming recognised more and 
more every day, as was indeed foretold by Dr. 
Brewster long ago. It is likely that even now, 
though the stereoscope is not more than seven 
years old, the binocular views adapted for its use 
outnumber the whole of the steel and copper plates 
engraved during this century, and hundreds of 
new pictures are taken daily. All the capitals of 
Europe, the passes of the Alps and Pyrenees, the 
classic relics of Rome, the antiquities of Pompeii 
and of Egypt, the wonders of the Holy Land— 
these, in addition to thousands upon thousands of 
samples of home scenery and domestic portrai- 
tures, are open to the selection of the purchaser. 
Hitherto the fireside traveller has circumnavi- 
gated the globe in books. He may now repeat 
the process, and see with his own eyes, by means 
of the stereoscope. 

The above is but an imperfect glance at the 
subject ; but we have pleasure in referring those 
of our readers who are desirous of seeing the mat- 
ter scientifically handled, to Dr. Brewster’s “ 'Trea- 
tise on the Stereoscope,” which may be had at any 
bookseller’s. 





WHAT WE PAY FOR. 

A PLEA FOR THE DOCTORS. 
Doctors’ bills pretty generally excite a grumble. 
People often entertain the idea that, in return for 
their hard cash, they receive certain drugs of in- 
finitely small value, but for which they pay most 
enormously. In fact, the charges of medical men 
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form one of John Bull’s favourite sources of 
grumbling. He often appears to labour under the 
impression that he is taken an unfair advantage of, 
forgetting, honest man, what he is really paying 
for. Who has not seen an old crone remove the 
cork from a medicine bottle, sniff the odour of its 
contents, and put it down with a curl of the lip 
and the remark, “ It’s only a pen’north of so and 
so”—naming some familiar drug—* with a little 
colouring.” 

* Yes,” says the doctor, “that may be; but it 
is my knowledge, good lady, which makes the 
pennyworth rise to the value of a pound. Had it 
depended on you, it would be still on the chemist’s 
shelf, instead of soothing the pains you could only 
witness, not alleviate, just because you were not 
alchemist enough to transmute it into something 
more precious than gold to the sufferer who heard 
you sneer at its simplicity a minute ago.” 

No one will deny that medical men do wisely in 
disguising, as far as possible, the nature of the 
remedies they use from the mass of their patients. 
Frequently, did these know of what the medicines 
are composed, they would not believe their com- 
plaints cowld be subdued by such simple materials 
as the skill of the doctor transforms into most 
powerful curative agents. Moreover, it is admitted 
that the influence of the mind over the body is 
such, that the knowledge of the matter employed 
would perhaps so far weaken the patient’s faith 
in its efficacy, that he would receive much less 
benefit than if he remained in ignorance. Every 
person who sneers at the medicine, or the doctor, 
in the invalid’s presence, actually helps to retard 
his recovery. 

Paterfamilias tardily draws out his purse to pay 
the doctor’s long bill. If he were called upon for 
his cash at the moment when the life of some one 
dear to him is in danger, the strings would fly 
open rapidly enough ; but at a distance of several 
mouths, the case is widely altered. He only feels 
that, in return for the gold he is about to lay down, 
he can show nothing tangible, save perhaps a few 
empty phials with soiled labels, on which the num- 
ber of tablespoonfuls is set forth. He is apt to 
think, now the mistress looks rosy and handsome 
again, and little Jack has forgotten what measles 
and scarlatina mean, that perhaps there was not 
so much danger after all, and that his alarm was 
premature. So he puts down the money with the 
impression that he is paying rather dear, and con- 
siders doctors in general as a necessary evil. 

Now, in order to induce you, dear madam, to be 
less sceptical with regard to the value of his medi- 
cines, and you, worthy sir, to part with the amount 
of his bill less reluctantly, let me tell you what 
has to be done before a medical man possesses the 
knowledge to mix the dose, and what you really 
pay for beside physic. The expense, as well as the 
study required for the thorough education of a 
general practitioner in a country town—for I write 
principally from provincial experience—is very 
considerable. It begins with the schoolboy ; for 
everybody knows that a much more costly educa- 
tion is needed by one intended for a liberal pro- 
fession, than by another who is meant for a trades- 
man. Not that I would insinuate that any amount 
of education is too great for a man, whatever may 
be his station in life; but a greater share is 
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absolutely necessary in the one case than in the 
other. Suppose, then, the mere scholastic part 
finished, and a boy qualified to become an appren- 
tice. A premium varying from one to three hun- 
dred pounds must be paid, according to the posi- 
tion and practice of the party to whose care the 
youth is consigned. During his apprenticeship, 
which must last five years, there are probably no 
expenses beyond supplying him with clothes and 
pocket-money. But his time is of no pecuniary 
value ; he does not earn a shilling. His appren- 
ticeship ended, the really costly part of his course 
of study may be said to begin. He must attend 
lectures on Anatomy, Botany, Forensic Medicine, 
Anatomical Demonstrations, the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, with a number of others; 
beside allowing twelve months for Clinical Lectures 
in an hospital. Of some of these, he must attend 
two courses, and each course is expected to com- 
prehend at least forty-five lectures. These, with 
attendance at an hospital, where he is made 
acquainted with the practical part of medicine and 
surgery on a very extended scale, are supposed to 
occupy two years. For each course of lectures he 
attends, he must have a certificate that he has 
done so, and pay asum of six, ten, twelve guineas 
or upwards. After due preparation, he presents 
himself before the Court of Examiners of the 
Apothecaries Company, and, if found qualified, 
receives a licence to practise. That no mean 
amount of proficiency is requisite to enable a man 
to pass these examinations with credit, is proved 
by the fact that a sixth, and sometimes even a 
fourth, of the number who present themselves, are 
rejected. The Diploma of the College of Surgeons 
is also considered essential to the respectability of | 
the general practitioner, though by many it is 
regarded as merely honorary. Still it causes con- 
siderable expense, and, at the lowest computation, 
the two years spent by the hospital student entail | 
a cost of five hundred pounds ; though double that 
sum is more frequently expended. We see, there- 
fore, that before one penny can be earned, as much 
money is laid out on the general practitioner’s 


| you would be at liberty to return ? 





education only, as would suffice to apprentice a 
boy to an ordinary trade and place him fairly in 
business, with a very tolerable stock on his shelves. 

But our young doctor is not so easily launched. 
Suppose him of an age when he may prudently 
commence practice. This would scarcely be until 
he has served some time as an assistant to a more 
experienced medical man, for very young doctors 
are not generally preferred. What does he still | 
need? Are his past years of study all-sufficient | 
for his requirements? By no means. A certain 
quantity of the various articles enumerated in the 
Materia Medica must stock his surgery, and a 
Jarge number of surgical instruments—all costly 
matters—are indispensable. Supplied as above, 
he is ready for patients; but unless he can com- 
mence with a good family connection, our young 
practitioner often finds that after all these years 
of toil and expense, he has still his own way to | 
make, and must struggle into employment suffi- | 
cient for a livelihood—literally, by hairbreadths. 

It sometimes happens that the outlay detailed 
above exhausts his funds; and when this is the 
case, few can guess what up-hill work he has be- 
fore him—how he must struggle and pinch to | 


preserve the appearance exacted by his position, 
and how he will again and again be elbowed out 
of his place by others, who are able to begin with 
a little capital and “ cut a dash.” 

Again, there is generally a prejudice in favour 
of a married medical man, which sadly diminishes 
the chance of success for one who, at first starting, 
is too poor to take to himself a wife. 

But it is not my purpose to detail the early trials 
of a poor professional man. Sufficiently graphic 
descriptions of such cases are already common 
enough in print. Passing over this stage, we 
assume that he is a successful practitioner, with 
an established reputation. Under these, the most 
favourable circumstances for a member of the pro- 
fession, is there, let me ask, any other man, be his 
occupation what it may, so entirely the slave of 
the public as himself? The labourer, when his 
daily toil is over, shoulders his spade and returns 
to his home secure of rest; the artisan leaves the 
workshop, and the tradesman closes his windows 
and bars his doors against customers. The law- 
yer’s office is an impenetrable place after a certain 
hour; but the medical man can never be sure of 
uninterrupted repose. Summon him when or 
where you may, he must obey. Night or day, at 
bed or board, at home or wending his way thither, 
in heat or cold, hot or dry weather, it is all the 
same. You, who ean place your heads on your 
pillows secure from interruption, or who can sit 
down to your Christmas dinner, sure that, unless 
some unaccountable chance betide, you will have 
no occasion to leave the joyous group ranged round 
your mahogany—think of these things. How 
would you like to be roused from your peaceful first 
sleep, perhaps, too, the first for nights, or compelled 
to put the savoury limb of goose aside untasted, 
to hurry forth among the snow, uncertain when 
Often have I 
heard the charge for night attendance grumbled 
at, when I have known that the luckless doctor 
would have gladly paid thrice the sum to purchase 
permission to rest that one night in peace. 

In opposition to those who grudge paying the 
charges of the medical man, is another class, who 


| probably cause him still more annoyance. I allude 
| to those who imagine themselves ill, and persist in 
| being physicked when disordered imagination is 


their only ailment. These pet diseases are always 


| very difticult to cure—far more so than real sick- 


ness. Judge how unpleasantly the medical man 
must be situated who is called in to attend such. 
Should he profess to administer a remedy for what 
he knows has no real existence, he will offend his 
own sense of truth and honesty. On the other 
hand, let him try to persuade the individual that 


| he ails nothing, and therefore stands in no need of 
| his assistance, and he will probably smile and thank 
| you for your candour. But what will follow? In 
| nearly every case the result will prove that you 


have given offence and lost your patient, who will 
apply to some less scrupulous member of the pro- 
fession, by whom he will be physicked to his heart's 
content. In due time the new doctor, or some 
patented nostrum, will receive the credit of having 
wrought a marvellous cure, and in addition to this, 
it will be said that you asserted the patient ailed 


nothing, because you were ignorant of the nature 


of his complaint. 
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An amusing instance illustrative of this last | 
assertion occurred a short time ago to a medical 
friend of mine. He was called to attend a rich old 
bachelor, who had dismissed his former doctor be- | 
cause, as he said, “ the fellow evidently did not know | 
what was the matter with him.” After listening 
to a long-winded account of his new patient’s 
symptoms, my friend was convinced that whatever | 
physic he might require “ for the mind diseased,” 
he needed none for the body, and he resolved to 
convince him of the fallacy of his fears by a simple 
experiment, and also, if possible, put him in a_ 
good humour with his former medical man. He | 
accordingly coloured and moulded a little soft | 
bread into the form of pills, and sent them with | 
directions for use. As he anticipated, this most | 
harmless specific effected a cure. His patient | 
knew not how to be grateful enough for the benefit 
he had received. As I before said, my friend never | 
intended to take a selfish advantage of this suc- | 
cessful trick ; but when the patient’s good humour | 
was at its height, he revealed the nature of the | 
pretended medicine, and begged him to recall his 
judgment respecting his own predecessor, who had | 
doubtless found it difficult to prescribe for what | 
was no disease. He was mistaken, however, in 
supposing his evident disinterestedness would pro- 
duce the effect it certainly deserved. The patient | 
had received a wound in his tenderest point. He | 


| I have written enough. 


Ox 
oo 





his hoarded wealth as the money earned, penny by 
penny, with the sweat of the brow. Is time no- 
thing? Time, and the knowledge to use it well, 
are often all a man has to depend on, and of every 
species of capital that can be enumerated, the only 
one no future efforts can restore. It is a capital, 
too, which daily decreases in value ; for, when old 
age and infirmities come upon us, it is, in a pecu- 


| niary sense, of small account. 


I might greatly extend this paper, but I think 
As I have done so with 
an honest purpose, I doubt not it will induce some 
to look at certain phases in the lives of professional 
men—and, let me add, of women also—which had 
not before been presented to their notice. Few, 
who walk through this world with their eyes open, 
but could furnish abundant proof of the truth 
of my assertions, though I believe them to be 
much underdrawn. I selected the medical pro- 
fession as the example of what most professional 
men have to contend against, because many do 
not consider what they really pay for; and I was 
especially induced to do so, for it is one with the 
members of which a/Z are brought into communi- 
cation at some time. But I cannot conclude with- 
out adding that, while that profession is perhaps 


| the most arduous a man can select whereby to 


gain his bread, none affords so many opportunities 
for winning the confidence, good-will, and grati- 








could have sooner forgiven anything. An ill- | tude of all classes of his fellow-creatures. It is no 
assumed smile took the place of the radiant one | light thing to know that the exercise of your skill 
chased away by my friend’s revelation. He | has called down on your head the blessing of the 
thanked him, bowed him out, and—employed a | widowed mother, fearing to lose her last comfort, 
third doctor. | or the child who a few short hours ago dreaded 
Truly these are pleasures 
Most per- | worth the winning, without reckoning the glow 


| of thankfulness which must fill the heart at the 


Medical men are, however, not the only ones | being left an orphan. 
whose bills are a subject of complaint. 
sons, but especially Englishmen, have an itch to 
possess something for their money—something | thought of having been the instrument, under 


they can see, handle, or exhibit. In their deal- | God, of restoring happiness to many a hearth, 
ings with the doctor, the lawyer, the minister of | though the power to do it had been purchased at 
the gospel, and the teacher, they cannot have this. | an infinitely greater cost than it ever was by the 
A man seldom shows his doctor’s bill, except to | hardest-worked member of the medical profession. 
rail at its amount. He commonly speaks of an | 
honest lawyer as a person as difficult to get hold 
of as the great sea-serpent; hints now and again | 
at the pastor’s anxiety for the loaves and fishes; | 
and grinds down the luckless pedagogue to so low might date this letter from the land of Beulah, of which I 
arate of remuneration, that he must either retort | have been for some wecks a happy inhabitant. ‘The celestial 
by starving his pupils—both as regards bodily and | city is full in my view. Its glories beam upon me, its 
neal susenanceor starve hinsell. ‘To prove us fa me is dou av wate toms ind 
oa ws = | strike upe y ears, s spirit is breathe “4 
which Dourd and edueation arc advertised in cheap | Rest Nothing separates me from it but the reer of 
death, which now appears but as an insignificant rill that 
schools at the present day, both—but of what may be crossed at a single step, whenever God shall give 
kind ?—being offered for £16 or £18 per annum. | | permission. The Sun of righteousness has been gradually 
But all the employers of professional persons drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and brighter 
quoted abore, are presumed to pay at some time; | he arpa and no he fl he whole bens 
ut another class must be noticed. I allude to | 9) incoet in th of th : ceo 


} 7 4 an insect in the beams of the sun; exulting, yet almost 
those—and my own observation proves their exist- | trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness, and 


ence—who, not having received goods, visible | wondering, with unutterable wonder, why God should 

money’s worth, at the hands of a professional man, | deign > shine upon a — 0g 2 single heart 

think he is less injured by the long-credit system | and . "tae oe Ms ew Daeeeee pa 

tea to BONE % E 2 - | wants. want a whole heart for ev ery Separate emotion, 
1an is the tradesman from whom they buy their | oa whole toneue to express that emotion. 

bread, beef, or groceries. They will say in sucli a | ¥ 


} c | _“O,my sister, my sister! could you but know what awaits 
case, “ Oh! well, he has not actually lost anything, the Christian; could you only know so much as I know, 


because he gave nothing but a little time, a few you could not refrain from rejoicing, and even leaping for 

sheets of ms., or drugs of a trifling value.” Is it, | Joy. Labours, trials, troubles would be nothing: you 

then. nothing to lose the interest on that capital would rejoice in afflictions, and glory in tribulations; and, 

dient es : ees . like Paul and Silas, sing God’s praises in the darkest night 
arning which it has cost him many years of 


: and in the deepest dungeon.” —“ Last days of Dr. Pay- 
laborious study to accumulate ? That was as much | gon,” published in a Tract by the Religious Tract Society. 


PAYSON’S DYING EXPERIENCE. 
“Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I 
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Tur “ Kina or att Buacx Mey.”—No man was 
more impressed with an idea of the dignity attachable to 
the trappings of royalty than Eyamba; and so he must 
have a carriage. But the horses soon died, after dragging 
out life for some time; the skeletons of two only were 
visible about Duketown, perfect anatomies vivantes, at the 
time of my first visit there. (Horses not being native to 
this part of the country, it puzzled the lexicographers very 
much to find a name for them in their Efik tongue—the 
language spoken at Old Kalabar. At length they hit upon 
the term “ Euang makara,” which signifies “ white man’s 
cow ;” and, to carry the absurdity further, entitled Eyamba’s 
carriage, “ Ufok euang makara,” which literally means 
“ white man’s cow-house.”) When I beheld the nature of 
the streets and roads in and around the town, it was a 
marvel to me how Eyamba could find a place broad or level 
enough for four wheels to roll upon. But he did make 
out a few yards meet for that purpose; and there it was 
his custom to have the carriage drawn before him by a 
number of slaves, whilst he walked after it, with his 
shining brass crown upon his head, and an immense parti- 
coloured parasol held aloft by a strong-armed man, ‘The 
Irishman who got into a sedan chair, and finding the bot- 
tom out of it, said “ he might as well be walking, were it 
not for the grandeur of the thing,” had a nearer semblance 
to state than this gander-brained monarch, who often used 
to boast of his desire to see Wellington and Napoleon, that 
he might show his pre-eminence over them, and who was 
accustomed to sign all his letters and documents as 
Eyamba v, “ King of all black men !’—Hutchinson’s 
“ Impressions of Western Africa.” 

Russtan Launcues.—The barques are built on the 
banks of the Tchoussouwaia, with their sides to the stream ; 
they are flat-bottomed, with straight sides, 125 feet long, 
have a breadth of 20 feet, and are from 8 to 9 feet deep ; 
the head and stern are formed by a sort of obtuse angle, 


the ribs of birch trees, selected for the purpose, and the 
planking of deal; there is not a nail nor an iron bolt in 
them, they being put together with wooden pins; and they 


must be built the year before they are launched. The 
decks are formed with strong boards framed together, but 
not fastened to the barque—a precaution absolutely neces- 
sary, as they are often sunk in deep water after striking 
the rocks, When this happens, the deck floats, by which 
the men are saved. Each barque, whose cargo has a 
weight of 9000 poods, requires thirty-five men to direct 
it: and one with a cargo of 10,000 poods has a crew of 
forty men. Oars, usually of forty-five or fifty feet long, 
with strong and broad blades, guide it at the head and 
stern; and a man sits upon a raised platform in the 
middle to look out and direct its course. I saw several 
of these vessels launched; it was a curious spectacle. 
On the top of the craft there were about twelve men; two 
gave or rather sang the words of command, which was 
followed by the others. About 400 men, and numbers of 
women, stood ready, with long poles, to push the vessel 
towards the stream, which was done most lustily, all 
singing a chorus, and each verse bringing the vessel much 
nearer the water. The first I saw launched occupied three 
hours, much of the physical force of the operators having 
been spent in singing.— A thinson’s “ Oriental and Western 
Siberia.” 

REVELATIONS OF THE Microscopr.—One of the most 
beautiful works which have lately been published, is a 
series of photographs from objects magnified in the micro- 
scope. ‘The last number is devoted to the bee; whose 
sting excels the lancet in the elaboration, care, and finish 
of its manufacture; whose hairy tongue is like a living 
hair glove, most elaborately designed to collect the mate- 
rials for honey ; and whose powerful wing is aided by a 
mechanical contrivance of the most beautiful ingenuity: 
Every one knows, or may know, that the bee has two wings 
on each side. At the edge of one wing runs a stiff nerve, 
which in the microscope is-a bar: Along this bar at 
frequent intervals are ranged semicircular barbed hooks, 
like the half of a ring, so placed that the edge of the other 
Wing lies within the semicircles which clasp it, and at the 





same time permit it to play freely, as the rings of a window- 
curtain move along the brass bar. By this contrivance 
the two wings become united as one, yet freely play from 
different hinges: ‘“ Design” is a human word, implying in 
its very nature human imperfection, yet it is the only term 
which we can apply to the purpose which runs through 
formations like that of a bee’s wing. It is the micro- 
scope with its minute search that enables us to discover 
this design in everything that we can dissect—in all living 
creatures and the parts thereof, to millions upon millions, 
always tending to life and happiness. Who can examine 
these illustrations of the power of the Creator aud of the 
law which rules over his work, and not feel an impulse to 
sing in his soul “ Gloria in excelsis ?’— Spectator. 

An Otp City Custom.—In the year 1705, Robert 
Dowe by his will gave an annual sum of £1 6s. 8d. to 
the sexton of St. Sepulchre, upon condition that a bell 
should be tolled, and the following words said to the 
prisoners in Newgate on the night preceding their 
execution :— 

** All you that in the condemned hole do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die ; 

Watch all, and pray, the hour is drawing near, 

That you before the Almighty must appear ; 

ixamine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not to eternal flames be sent ; 

And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 

The Lord alone have mercy on your souls.” 
On the night before executions take place, a person pre- 
sents himself at the prison door, on the part of the 
sexton, and offers to perform the prescribed service, but 
is refused admission, and told his services are not re- 
quired. ‘This sum, £1 6s. 8d., is derived from property 
in Smithfield, and is continued to be paid to the sexton.— 
City Press. 

A Barn 1x tHe Deap Sea.—If there were words to 
express an agony that no one has experienced, [ would use 
them here. I cannot conceive worse torture than that 
plunge caused me. Every inch of my skin smarted and 
stung as if a thousand nettles had been whipped over it. 
My face was as if dipped in boiling oil, the skin under my 
hair and beard was absolute fire, while my eyes were balls 
of anguish. I howled with pain; but I suspended when I 
heard Whiteley’s voice. He had swallowed some of the 
water, and coughed it up into his nose and the tubes under 
his eyes. The effect was to overcome all pain elsewhere 
while that torture endured. It came near being a serious 
matter with him, and, as it was, his voice suffered for a 
week, his eyes and nose were inflamed as if with a severe 
cold, and the pain continued severe for several days. Re- 
covering our feet with difficulty, we stood pictures of 
despair, not able to open our eyes, and increasing the pain 
by every attempt we made to rub them with our wet hands 
or arms.— Prince’s “ Tent Life in the Holy Land.” 


ANTIQUITY OF PLACING THE BisiE 1n CouURCHES.— 
In the register of wills at York, it is recorded that ‘Thomas 
de Farnylaw, Chancellor of the Church at York, bequeath- 
ed at his death, in 1378, a Bible and Concordance to the 
church of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle, “there to be chained 
for a common use for the use of his soul.” Ceolfrith, abbot 
of Wearmouth, having caused three copies to be made of 
the entire Bible, sent one as a present to the pope, and 
placed the others in two different churches, “to the end 
that all who desired to read any chapter in either ‘Testa- 
ment might be able to find at once what they desired.” 
And King Edgar transmitted to every county in his king- 
dom, copies of the Holy Scriptures for the instruction ot 
the people. 

Farniry Teerorat Coat-prt.—Upon the extensive 
mines of Messrs. Armitage and Co., Farnley, are large 
numbers of teetotallers and Maine Law men, and the 
visible signs are so clear to a distinguishing physiological 
observer, of their superior health, strength, endurance, and 
intelligence, over those who take alcoholie beverages, that, 
for future encouragement and improvement, a coal-pit 
bearing the above appellation has been opened, and is now 
worked by teetotallers only.—Leeds Mercury. 
































